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years later Sir Francis staged a conflict with the House which
was clearly modelled on Wilkes's example and had nearly as
great a success. John Gale Jones, the organizer of a Govent
Garden debating society, having been sent to Newgate by the
House for holding a discussion on the exclusion of strangers
from the House, Burdett delivered a speech demanding his
release. He then published the speech; the House of Commons,
declaring this a breach of privilege, voted to send him to the
Tower. Burdett immediately fortified his house and arranged
with the City authorities to have any emissaries who attempted
to seize him arrested. This trick had been successfully carried
out by Wilkes in 1771 on the occasion of an attempted arrest
of printers for publishing an account of parliamentary debates.
But Wilkes was more skilled at timing than his imitators; the
City authorities were not on hand when the soldiers came.
Burdett had to be satisfied with a melodramatic arrest, being
seized while he was instructing his son to construe the text of
Magna Carta from the original Latin. But though he was con-
fined in the Tower for a few weeks, his popularity and the
cause of reform were considerably increased, and another
Wilkite device was revived in the presentation to the House of
Commons of insulting addresses and petitions from Middlesex
and Westminster electors.
What Burdett and others began to do with the spoken word,
an equally powerful agent was beginning to do with the
written. William Cobbett (1763-1835), perhaps the most
powerful political pamphleteer in English history, in 1806 con-
sidered himself to be an opponent of Parliamentary reform,
which he still intermittently denounced. A farmer's boy by
origin, then a private soldier, then a teacher of English and
highly successful pamphleteer and journalist in America, he
had returned from that country with a hatred of democracy
and an acrid patriotism. Armed with these and a bitter pen,
he had founded the Political Register to attack Jacobinical ideas
and defend his ideal of England. Gradually he realized that
the conditions in England were not in fact what he had
imagined them to be, but in 1806 he looked confidently to his
friends in the new Government to put an end to the corruption
and oppression which he had observed, and to restore the